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408 Reviews of Books 

The History of Early Relations between the United States and 
China, 1784-1844. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. [Trans- 
actions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 
XXII., pp. 1-209, August, 1917.] ( New Haven : Yale University 
Press. 1917. Pp. 209. $2.20.) 

As soon as the treaty had been signed by which their independence 
was admitted, the people of the American Confederation turned their 
energies to navigation and world commerce. China was then, as she 
remains to-day, a land of vast opportunity, and to China, with vision 
and enthusiasm and confidence, New England and New York merchants 
were soon sending their ships. 

In a very substantial though brief narrative, organized in five chap- 
ters, Professor Latourette tells the story of the first sixty years of 
American commercial, cultural, and political relations with China, 
bringing the story through the signing of the first American-Chinese 
treaty. The work is the result, shown both in text and in foot-note 
exhibits and comment, of an exhaustive study and thorough digesting 
of original materials. Fifty-five pages of critical bibliography speak 
for the materials and the labor which have gone into the making of the 
book. 

For the student of American history the accounts perhaps most 
likely to command attention are those which have to do with the activi- 
ties of various families, firms, and cities in the development of the 
China trade, and of the part which the China trade played in the open- 
ing of the Northwest; for the student of Far Eastern history, these lat- 
ter reversed, then, the details with regard to the part played by Amer- 
ican ships and American firms in the Canton trade, and in general the 
circumstances of that trade and the relations of the representatives of 
the leading nations engaging in it. For those who are especially inter- 
ested in the most substantial investment that Americans have yet made 
in China, the investment of cultural influence, the chapter on the 
Beginnings of American Missions to China is rich in data and effective 
in composition. 

The reviewer hopes that Professor Latourette will some day do as 
well by the period since 1844 as he has done by that preceding. 

No American believer in the capacity of the American people for 
honest and generally advantageous adventure, and in the responsibility 
for positive activity which that capacity entails can read without stir- 
rings of pride — followed by regret, as he thinks of the later decline — 
the story of the entry, the enterprise, and the early successes of Amer- 
ican shipping on the Pacific. " It can safely be said . . . that the Oregon 
country was preserved to the United States because of the importance 
it was felt to have in the Canton commerce" (p. 57). "The famous 
clippers were born in the trade with China" (p. 70). "Americans 
. . . among the foreign merchants ... [at Canton] . . . were second in 
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influence and importance only to the English. The American factory 
was one of the best in the thirteen" (p. 81). "The efficiency of the 
ships lay largely in the ability of the men who manned them. The 
American crews were smaller than those on English or European ves- 
sels. . . . They were for the most part American born. . . . The China 
trade is an illustration of what American genius, today spending itself 
in manufactures and internal transportation and development, can ac- 
complish when diverted to the sea" (pp. 46-47). 

We are to-day turning this "genius" to problems of marine along 
with other branches of combined spiritual and mechanical effectiveness. 
May the history, wherever read, of American ship-building and naviga- 
tion of a hundred years ago be an inspiration to the men who are build- 
ing and the men who sail our ships to-day. 

Stanley K. Hornbeck. 

History of Transportation in the United States before i860. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Balthasar Henry Meyer by 
Caroline E. MacGill and a staff of collaborators. [Contribu- 
tions to American Economic History from the Department of 
Economics and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington.] (Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. .1917. Pp. xi, 678. $6.00.) 

Although contained within the covers of a single volume, the His- 
tory of Transportation is neither the work of one writer nor that of a 
group of co-operating authors. In the preface Dr. Meyer explains 
that, instead of writing or even editing the volume, he has been forced 
by circumstances to limit himself to the task — a labor of love — of direct- 
ing the compilation of the book. Very frankly premising that the work 
as published has "many defects", Dr. Meyer gives a list of several 
monographic studies in transportation, prepared with assistance from 
his division of the Department of Economics and Sociology of the Car- 
negie Institution, and published in various ways. These studies, with 
others incomplete or unpublished, and with various indexes and collec- 
tions of notes, have been placed in the hands of Miss Caroline E. Mac- 
Gill, and " it has been her function to weave these together and to fill 
in through her own studies whatever was necessary to give the volume 
continuity ". The result is the History of Transportation. 

The first chapter, a long one upon early trails, roads, and natural 
waterways, begins with a demonstration of the influence of the early 
West upon transportation, and throughout the first four chapters the 
affairs of the West and the connections with the West predominate. 
This is a highly important topic, but the consideration of it should not 
have precluded an examination of the legal and institutional phases of 
highways in the seaboard states. All these had developed general laws 
as to the establishment and maintenance of roads, which, with the laws 



